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Voice Training of Operators 
Vital to Company’s Reputation 


Connecting Company Instructor, Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 


By HELEN L. REILLY 


Zanesville, Ohio 


GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS depend more than anything else upon the 


operator's effective use of her voice. In addition, proper voice technique 


results in greater operating efficiency and minimizes fatigue. 


Some 


factors of good speech and methods of improving voice technique in the 


telephone exchange. Presented at traffic conference held in conjunction 


with annual convention of Ohio Independent Telephone Association 


ANY OF YOU, I am sure, 
M have seen the beautiful pic- 
- ture entitled “Weavers of 
Speech,” in which the operator is 
shown controlling the lines of tele- 
phone communication to the four cor- 
ners of the earth. Have you ever 
stopped to think that the operator is 
also the natural demonstrator of cor- 
rect speech to people in all walks 
of life? 

It is true that the opinion the pub- 
lic has of us is based largely upon 
their daily contacts with the oper- 
ator. As a public utility, we win or 
lose on the reputation our customers 
have of us; so it is vital to us that 
we win. One way by which we can 
create and keep a favorable impres- 
sion with our customers is by voice 
training. 

The telephone operator is the di- 
rect representative of the company, 
the one who comes into contact with 
the public more often than any other 
employe, and to whom she is only a 


voice. Therefore, she must depend 
entirely upon that voice to convey to 
the customer that she is truly inter- 
ested in his call and that she is will- 
ing and ready to do all in her power 
to see that he gets good service. 

Since we do not have the advan- 
tage of our personal appearance and 
our smile to aid us, but meet our 
customers only through our voices, 
it is very essential that we give a 
great deal of thought and study to 
finding out just what these voices are 
like. In addition we can, no doubt, 
all spend varying amounts of time 
and effort in acquiring a clear and 
pleasant tone of voice as it will prove 
to be our greatest asset—not only in 
telephone work but any time we are 
required to have voice contact with 
people. 





Objectives in Voice Training 

In attempting to develop attractive 
voice qualities in operators, super- 
visory employes should keep con- 


stantly in mind the ends they hope 
to accomplish. In the telephone field, 
voice training, or voice technique as 
we call it, should have three objec- 
tives: 

1. Improved relations with the 
public and with other members of 
operating forces, through the use of 
the gentle, courteous tone of voice 
which is the only means by which 
operators can express to subscribers 
the “glad to serve” spirit of their 
work. 

2. Increased accuracy and efficiency 
of operating, through improved enun- 
ciation and clearness of articulation, 
and the resulting elimination of all 
forms of misunderstanding over the 
telephone. 

3. Greater ease in talking, through 
the quiet and sparing use of the 
voice in such a way as to increase 
the resonance or carrying power. 

With these objectives in mind, sup- 
pose we consider briefly the organs 
of speech and also the factors that 
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enter into a good speaking voice. 

Voice is that sound which is made 
in the larynx or voice-box. It is pro- 
duced by the breath passing through 
the vocal cords. To have a good 
voice and good breath control, you 


should breathe properly. On the 
strength of the breath current de- 
pends the loudness of tones, the 


muscles attached to the larynx tight- 
ening and relaxing the vocal cords to 
produce the various tones. For ex- 
ample, the tighter the bands are 
drawn together, the higher pitched 
the tones become. 

Factors of Good Speech 

Since proper breathing habits play 
such an important part in good voice 
qualities, it is a good plan to take 
breathing exercises for the purpose 
of making full and deep breathing a 
habit. One very easy exercise is to 
breathe deeply while walking, inhal- 
ing fairly slowly through the nose 
while taking four, six or eight steps 
—according to individual lung capac- 
ity—and exhaling during the same 
number of This insures a 
regularity and naturalness of breath- 
ing which is very desirable for good 
voice control. 

The voice is the chief medium of 
human expression, yet it is the least 
cultivated, generally speaking. Amer- 
icans as a whole are considered slip- 
shod in their speech, omitting sounds 
and running words together. For 
correct understanding of speech over 
the telephone, we must have 


steps. 


good 


enunciation and proper voice place- 
ment. 
If I were to say to you over the 


telephone, “Whadijadolasni?”, you 
might get some of it, but the chances 
are that I would have to repeat my 
question. But if I said, “What did 
you do last night?”, you would hear 
every word the first time, because I 
gave the full value to all of the 
sounds in that question. 

Good articulation and enunciation 
is produced by the correct use of the 
tongue, jaws, and lips in the forma- 
tion of the sound in the mouth and 
proper resonance in the nasal cham- 
bers. It can be acquired through 
constant practice. 

It will be found helpful to practice 
before a mirror, so that the action of 
the mouth may be studied. I would 
suggest that you start with the vowel 
sounds, since the beauty of a lan- 
guage consists chiefly in the utter- 
ance of its vowels and any movement 
or inflection of a word is made with 
the vowels. 

The tone of a voice must be prop- 
erly placed, to give it a clear quality 
and resonance or carrying power. 
All tones should be directed to the 
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upper front teeth; and all that is 
necessary to place them there is to 
think they are there. 

If I say, “My voice is down in my 
throat,” that’s right where it is; but 
if I say, “My voice is right back of 
my upper front teeth,” it is there— 
as it should be. If we allow the voice 
to remain down in the throat, we lose 
the ringing quality 
caused by sending the sound up into 


resonance or 





the head and nasal resonance cham- 
bers. A voice having resonance does 
not tire easily, while a voice which 
lacks resonance is forced into the 
throat and is likely to tire. 


Effect of Various Voices 


Have you ever noticed the effect a 
flat tinny voice has upon you? It 
has a tendency to irritate, doesn’t it? 
Moreover, it does not hold your in- 
terest. A nasal tone has a disagree- 
able sound, too, caused by using the 
nasal resonance passage either too 
much or too little. For example, 
“Now I am using the nose passage 
almost entirely,” and “Now I sound 
like I have a cold in my head.” 

Therefore, you can easily see that 
both the mouth and the nose passages 
are needed for resonance; and when 
both are used in unison, a pleasing 
voice is the result. 

After we have acquired good artic- 
ulation and distinct enunciation and 
have made it a habit to direct the 
voice to the front of the mouth, we 





can give our attention to r 


ucin 
the amount of sound or the voli:me of 
voice employed. Loudness is not nee. 
essary for clear speaking; in fact, it 
often interferes with distinctness of 


enunciation over the telephoue by 
causing a blurring effect. 

A quiet tone is much more effec. 
tive and can be heard much better. 
particularly if the voice is placed ip 


the front of the mouth and the trans- 


In the "dog days’ 
gust, this winter scene is 
pleasant to contemplate. 
Snowshoes are the only 
means of transportation 
for Eddie Edwards, plant 
man for the British Colum. 
bia Telephone Co. at 
Bridge River Mines. This 
picture was taken while 
Mr. Edwards was chasing 
trouble last winter in Mc- 
Gillivray Pass, 6,500 feet 
above sea level. . . . The 
telephone line was built 
through the pass to con- 
nect Vancouver with the 
Bridge River mining area 
which has come to the 
fore within the last few 
years. It is supplemented 
by a radiotelephone link. 
. . « For the enlightenment 
of those who observe that 
the trouble-shooter is none 
too warmly clad, with his 
shirt open, N. F. Pullen, 
manager of the printing 
and publicity department 
of the British Columbia 
company, advises that 
snow in that country 
doesn't always mean very 
low temperatures. 


of Au- 


mitter mouthpiece is close to and di- 
rectly up in front of the lips. Of 
course, the volume of voice or tone 
will vary with the individual. As a 
rule, the amount of voice can be re- 
duced to the point where the operator 
can not be overheard well enough to 
be understood by anyone standing 
one pace behind her. 

Sometimes individual operators, 
who are said to have “very strong 
voices” seem to be unable to talk 
quietly. Usually these voices are 
strong because of greater resonance 
and, therefore, these operators should 
have the least trouble in enunciating 
quietly after they once accustom 
themselves to speaking, say, only just 
above a whisper. 

The use of a quiet tone not only 
prevents voice-strain, but it aids in 
giving the voice a gentle tone which 
is greatly to be desired in dealing 
with the public. 

Now, then, there are two other 
means of giving expression to our 
spoken words and ‘sentences, in the 
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use of standard telephone phrases; 
and they are inflection and emphasis. 
Inflection is the rising or falling of 
the pitch of the voice, usually em- 
ployed on the last part of a word or 
syllable. Many voices are uninterest- 
ing because they use a monotone or 
use inflection improperly. 

It is inflection that gives light and 
color to the voice. As a poet puts it: 
“’'Tis not enough the voice be 

loud and clear, 
Tis modulation that must 
charm the ear.” 
T rising inflection, or the up- 
ward curving of the voice as if ask- 
ing a question, is employed in a great 


many of our phrases to show interest 
and willingness to serve. For exam- 
ple, when we say, ““Number, please?” 
or “Long Distance?” the rising in- 


flection gives the same inpression as 
if we had said, “Good Morning, Sir. 
What can I do for you, today?” 

Falling inflection is used at the end 
of a word or sentence that simply 
fact. However, falling in- 
flection is never used alone, but is 
with rising inflection or em- 
phasis. 


states a 
used 


Emphasis is the stress or special 
used to bring out important 
words in phrases, and digits in num- 
bers. For example, when we say, 
“The line is busy,” or “They do not 
answer,” we use emphasis and falling 
inflection to denote regret. 

When passing numbers to distant 
operators, the use of emphasis 
and rising inflection, for example, 

wi a 
“Adams 5678 


iorce 


9? 


prevents misunderstanding and 
makes repetition unnecessary, while 
if falling inflection is used, many 
times the last digit is not heard. 
This may result in a wrong number 
or make it necessary to repeat. 


Improving “Voice Tech- 
nique” in Your Office 


No doubt you supervisory people 
are thinking by now, “What can I do 
in regard to voice training in my 
office?” If so, may I offer a few sug- 
gestions? 

First of all, check your own voice. 
Make sure that you have all of the 
qualities you are trying to develop in 
your people. Then remember that in 
teaching and supervising voice tech- 
nique, you should have three qualities 
and they are sincerity, enthusiasm, 
and perseverance. 

To sell anything, you must be sold 
on it yourself. If you are insincere, 
it will show in your voice more quick- 
ly than anything else; you cannot 
hide it. To create an interest in 
others you must be able to inspire 
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them, and that is where enthusiasm 
comes in. Add to these that “stick 
to it’ quality called perseverance, 
and you cannot fail. 

One thing you can do—which is 
perhaps small in itself, but which 
will produce almost immediate re- 
sults—and that is to see that each 
operator has free use of her vocal 
organs. You can do this by having 
her sit with head and shoulders erect, 
chest out, with her transmitter ad- 
justed so that the horn is close to 
and directly in front of her lips. 

The set should be adjusted for a 
seated position. If the transmitter 
horn is not properly adjusted, the 
operator will probably have to bend 
her neck to bring her mouth forward 
to the horn. This will stiffen instead 
of relaxing her throat; her breath 
support will be poor, and her position 
will not be a healthful one. This 
will require constant watchfulness on 
your part, as operators’ sets get out 
of adjustment easily. 

Observe the voice habits of your 
people carefully and give them in- 
dividual attention. The first step to- 
ward correcting a voice fault is to 
recognize it. We do not listen to our 
own voices and oftentimes do not 
sound to others as we think we do. 
Therefore, you should train your peo- 
ple to listen critically to their own 
voices, because they can never correct 
a voice fault that they do not hear. 


The Operator Who 
“Sounds So Cross” 





You may have a girl on your 
operating staff about whom you re- 
ceive adverse criticism. Long dis- 
tance operators sometimes inquire 
who is the girl in another office who 
“sounds so cross.” If you had re- 
ceived this inquiry, you would likely 
say: 

“Why, she isn’t 
sounds like that over the lines.” 

But isn’t she judged by how she 
sounds? And isn’t it possible that 
she has some bad voice habit or qual- 
ity that you can help to correct? 
Maybe she talks down in her throat, 
or perhaps she has too strong or too 
abrupt a tone. These are all things 
that can be corrected. 

Some of our offices have drifted 
into the habit of abbreviating the 
name of their city when answering 
incoming long distance signals. This 
is not only unbusinesslike, but very 
often requires a verification by the 
originating operator. 

Wouldn’t we be astonished if, for 
instance, Cincinnati or Cleveland, 
Chicago or Indianapolis started to 
answer with an abbreviation? 

I am sure we are all proud of our 
home towns and the beautiful names 


cross, she just 


they bear. Let’s not spoil them by 
chopping them off, but give the full 
pronunciation to every syllable. 

Remember, too, that it is not 
enough to tell an operator how to 
form sounds correctly. Encourage her 
to practice voice exercises, to develop 
the habit of properly forming these 
sounds instinctively. Fixed voice 
habits are hard to change without 
conscientious practice. Your aim 
should be to make good enunciation 
a habit. 

Another thing you can do is to 
listen carefully to the voices of ap- 
plicants. Employ those who have 
pleasing voices to begin with and that 
will make your task easier. 

An excellent series of articles on 
“Speech Training,” by Miss Gladys 
Casner, was published in TELEPHONY 
during 1935 and 1936. If you keep a 
file of TELEPHONY I would highly 
recommend your re-reading these ar- 
ticles. Miss Casner says in one of 
them: 

“Speech has two powerful ele- 
ments: an idea worth communicating 
and the ability to communicate it. 
The idea is worth communicating to 
the subscriber or he would not have 
placed the call. It is our challenge, 
therefore, as operators, to give him 
intelligible reports, through careful 
speech.” 

If you will but keep the objectives 
I have outlined in mind, namely— 
improved relations with the public 
and other members of operating 
forces, increased accuracy and effi- 
ciency of operating, and greater ease 
in talking through quiet and sparing 
use of the voice—and go after your 
force with sincerity, enthusiasm and 
perseverance, you will be on the high 
road to success with voice training. 

vv 
First Telephone Exchanges 


in Various States 

This is the 60th anniversary of the 
beginning of an historic “Roll Call of 
the States” which took 15 years to com- 
plete. 

The first telephone exchange in the 
world had been opened in Connecticut 
in January of 1878, at New Haven, fol- 
lowed soon by one at Meriden in the 
Strange to say, California, 
with a little central office in San Fran- 
the second state to take 
the step, a full month ahead of New 
York, in whose capital city of Albany 





same state. 


cisco, was 


the country’s fourth exchange was 
cpened in March. 
During the first year these other 


states followed: Delaware, at Wilming- 
ton, in April; Missouri, at St. Louis, 
and Massachusetts, at Cambridge, in 
May; Oregon, at Portland, and Illinois, 
at Chicago, in June; Michigan, at De- 








troit, in August; Ohio, at Cincinnati, 
and New Hampshire, at Manchester, in 
September; Pennsylvania, at Philadel- 
phia, and Wisconsin, at Neenah, in No- 
vember; and the District of Columbia, 
at Washington, in December. 

In 1879, exchanges appeared in 21 
more states, with Maryland leading 
off. Only four states answered in 1880. 
Seven more joined in 1881, two in 1882, 
and two in 1883. Oklahoma, then a ter- 
ritory, did not have a single exchange 
until 1893, when the opening of one at 
Oklahoma City completed this nation- 
wide “roll call.” 

Today there are about 7,000 tele- 
phone central offices in the Bell System 
which, together with about 12,000 ex- 
changes of other telephone companies 
throughout the country, provide a net- 
work of telephone service within and 
between all the states. 


“Hello, Central” First 
Used by Mark Twain 


The origin of “Hello, Central,” has 
been traced back to 1889 when Mark 
Twain first used the word “Central” as 
meaning a telephone operator. The 
word first appeared in his “Connecticut 
Yankee.” In this book he says: “I used 
to wake and say ‘Hello, Central!’ just 
to hear her dear voice.” 

The credit for the first use of this 
well known phrase to Mark Twain is 
given in the New American English 
Dictionary being compiled by Univer- 
sity of Chicago experts. The diction- 
ary, which traces the origin of words 
strictly American, is expected to be 
completed by 1943. The fourth section 
of the work, beginning with “butterfly 
pea” and ending with “chubby,” just 
issued, contained the telephone phrase. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill 


PROMPT answer of in- 
ward calls reduces sub- 
scriber’s wait at the tele- 
Series No. 340 


OWN srov CAN We Do to Im- 
/ prove Our Inward Ser- 
vice?” was a subject pre- 
sented in the traffic conferences at 
the seven district meetings conducted 
by The Illinois Telephone Association 
this year. 

Many interesting, helpful and 
worth-while suggestions for the im- 
provement of Inward service were 
offered by the speakers who present- 
ed the subject. One speaker sug- 
gested that operators follow the 
“Golden Rule” by rendering the same 
quality of service you wish to receive 
when you are at the originating end 
of a call. 

Another speaker pointed out that 
the promptness with which we estab- 
lish Inward connections is important 
not only from the standpoint of econ- 
omy in toll circuit usage and opera- 
tor’s work time, but also because it 
reduces a subscriber’s wait at the 
telephone in many cases. The 
speaker suggested the following 
measures to improve the speed with 
which Inward connections are estab- 
lished: 
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phone. 


(a) ADEQUATE POSITION BULLETINS 
—The information posted should in- 
clude a list of frequently-called num- 
bers, routes and code rings required 
to reach tributary offices, and the 
routes to as many of the frequently- 
called toll centers as practicable. 

(b) PROMPT RINGING 
the trunk signal lights and proper 
subsequent rings on Inward connec- 
tions. 

(c) ADEQUATE SUPERVISION — of 
established connections. It is not 
only essential that cord signals on In- 
ward connections be answered 
promptly, but also that the operator 
listen carefully for a new order be- 
fore disconnecting. Inward opera- 
tors can materially improve the speed 
if they will monitor, as often as their 
other work permits, on connections 
where they know difficulty is being 
experienced in completing the call. 
It is a good plan to emphasize the 
responsibility of the Inward opera- 
tors to assist the calling office, as far 
as they are able, to obtain a conver- 
sation on each attempt. 

(d) DEVELOP TEAM WoRK—be- 
tween operators in watching for idle 
circuits after a call order has been 
left and in establishing the connec- 
tion when a circuit becomes avail- 
able. 

Question No. 1 of this week’s 
series ties in with improving Inward 





as soon as 





service. It is very important that 
all offices, regardless of size, furnish 
the called number on calls passed by 
address name. If the call is no’ com. 
pleted on the first attempt when the 
called number has been furnished, 
the operator at the originating office 
is able to pass the call by number, 

The calling party holds the line on 
approximately 90 per cent of long 
distance calls and hears the number 
furnished by the distant operator. 
Therefore, he is in a position to make 
a note of it and, if he has occasion 
to call the same party again, he will] 
be able to supply the called number, 

Occasionally, a chief operator is 
tempted to transfer an operator from 
Inward to Outward in order to give 
her outgoing calls preference. This 
is not advisable, for, when you slow 
up your Inward service, it has an 
adverse effect on traffic originating at 
all exchanges having 
reach your offce or 
your office. 

Satisfactory telephone service 
should be rendered on all calls, re- 
gardless of where they originate. An 
operator at a distant office may have 
a call from one of your own subscrib- 
ers and he will not be very proud of 
his home-town service if the distant 
operator has to ring, ring again and 
continue to ring in order to reach 
you. 

Of all the excellent suggestions of- 
fered to improve Inward service in 
our district meeting traffic confer- 
ences, the writer is of the opinion 
there is none better than the sugges- 
tion to follow the “Golden Rule”; 
that is, to render service unto others 
as you wish to have them render ser- 
vice unto you. 


occasion to 
points beyond 


Questions from 
Illinois Operators 


1. Should all offices, tributaries, as 

well as toll centers, furnish the 

called numbers on Inward calls? 

Is there a report charge on an 

uncompleted paid station-to-sta- 

tion call? 

3. When a party calls long distance 
to talk to the operator and asks 
for information about a certain 
party, are we allowed to ring a 
number for him, or should we re- 
fer him back to his own operator? 

4. Is the code “AG” correct in ask- 

ing RX to ring called toll center 

again after having reached called 
toll center on first attempt? 

On a transfer ticket, do we use 

the rate in effect where the call is 

billed, or the one from where the 
call is placed? 


i) 


or 


The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are presented on page 27. 
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Across the Counter 


By C. A. SCHIER 


pe i ee 


CASHIER’S ROLE a most important one. Not only does she perform 


the many routine tasks of a telephone company’s business office 


but she serves as liaison officer between the company and its cus- 
tomers. She is frequently called upon to handle situations requiring 
the exercise of the utmost tact and resourcefulness. ... Some human 
relations experiences, typical of those of other telephone cashiers 


N EVERY PHASE and depart- 
| ment of the telephone business. 

there is the thrill and pleasure 
of being a distinct, definite part of 
a personalized industry — whether 
one’s task be that of an operator who 
completes calls from coast to coast, 
that of a lineman who restores serv- 
ice after an emergency or of any one 
in several different occupations. 
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The spot I fill in the telephone or- 
ganization is one in which, it seems 
to me, I meet more of our subscrib- 
ers than does any other employe. I 
am a cashier in a small town of about 
2,000 people. Besides the work of 
our own exchange, I handle the bill- 
ing and collection records of six 
other quite small towns. 

Since my service record extends 
back over a period of years, the tele- 
phone numbers of our patrons have 
become so definitely associated with 
their faces that it becomes almost 
automatic to pick out their state- 
ments when I see them come in the 
door. 

This acquaintance makes adjust- 
ments or connections very easy to 
handle, and it has happened several 
times that when a subscriber has 
found it necessary to do without 
telephone service temporarily, he has 
really apologized for asking us to 
remove it! Most of them feel as 
though they are a part of our com- 
pany, too, and do not consider them- 
selves as only “cash customers.” 


In addition to handling the collec- 
tions which, of course, doesn’t take 
all of my time, I take care of corre- 
spondence, various commercial forms 
and reports, expense accounts and, 
on one occasion, I acted as inter- 
preter. A man came in, one day not 
long ago, who talked only German. 
He wanted to talk to a party who 
couldn’t understand a word of his 




















native tongue. Luckily, I could help 
him out by carrying on a “three 
legged”’ conversation, but I was in- 
deed glad he wasn’t Bohemian or 
Swedish! 

We actually have one toll user, a 
traveling representative for a fruit 
company, who is so large that he can- 
not use our booth! So he has the 
privilege of using a desk in my office 
every two weeks. This, incidentally, 
was the means of explaining to him 


come in. And some people never 
miss an opportunity to challenge the 
toll charges on their statement—even 
if they know they’re in the wrong. 

It seems to me that the cashier’s 
biggest and most important job is 
not clerical work at all. It is to 
leave the subscriber with the feeling 
that the telephone company is not 
only selling them a service, but is 
also trying to establish in their 
minds the fact that this service is a 
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The cashier in the small exchange, in addition to handling collections, takes care of various 
commercial forms and reports. 


our “key town” system and has re- 
sulted in quite an increase in his toll 
calls. We simplified the calls by giv- 
ing the toll operator a list of his 
patrons in order. Now, as soon as 
he completes one call, another is 
ready on the line for him. 

On various occasions, when there 
was time to spare, I have tried to 
learn something about switchboard 
work, so now I can talk about relays 
and circuits as though I knew some- 
thing about them. It seems odd to 
me that some girls, who are natural- 
ly more or less mechanically inclined, 
haven’t taken that part of telephone 
work seriously. It’s exacting, but 
not really hard work and it seems as 
though it should be very interesting. 
Perhaps there are quite a few 
switchboard “repair-girls,” at that. 
Will someone please enlighten me? 

It’s rather peculiar about some 
people’s habits. We have one man 
who expects one to have a blank 
check ready for him every month, all 
filled in with the amount of his bill. 
When he comes in, he seldom says 
more than “hello,’”’ signs the check, 
picks up the receipt and marches 
right out. A certain woman in- 
variably borrows a pencil to make 
out her check, and unfailingly for- 
gets to return it—unless I ask for it. 

Two people telephone during the 
day for the amount of their bill and 
hand me the exact change when they 
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personal contract between them and 
a large organization—a service fitted 
to their own particular needs, and 
rendered at a price which will allow 
a small margin of profit to both. We 
want to make them feel as though 
they are part of the company, as 
indeed they should be. 

7 ¥ 
Telephone Station Gain 


in Foreign Countries 
Telephone-operating subsidiaries of 
the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. in nine foreign countries 
have reported an aggregate gain of 
34,816 telephones for the first six 
months of 1938, about 4,400 more than 
were added in the same period of 1937. 
Gains were contributed by the prin- 
cipal follows: United 
River Plate, Argentina, 10,000; Shang- 
hai, 9,000; Rumanian system, 6,000; 
Chile, 3,400; Mexican Telephone & Tele- 
graph, 2,000; Cuban, 1,760; Peru, 1,500; 
Southern Brazil, 600. The system in 
Puerto Rico is gaining again after los- 
ing last year. 


companies as 


vy 
Wind Chargers for Trans- 


continental Line Batteries 
Windmills are supplying power for 
transmitting telephone conversations 
over some sections of the new “Fourth 
Transcontinental” telephone line where 
ii crosses desert lands in the South- 





west. This first-known use in the tele. 
phone field of such machinery for this 
purpose was decided upon after the Bel] 
Telephone Laboratories in New York 
City had made tests with an experi- 
mental windmill in New Jersey. 

The windmills drive generators which 
charge storage batteries supplying 
current to the vacuum tube amplifiers 
or repeaters, stationed at intervals 
along the line to “boost” human voices 
on their way. Ordinary power lines not 
being available in certain parts of the 
desert country, it was decided that a 
windmill at each repeater station would 
produce the power most satisfactorily. 

There is an almost constant breeze 
in these regions. But should a pro- 
longed calm or any break in the wind- 
mill machinery interrupt this source of 
power, a gasoline-operated generator 
will automatically start when the bat- 
tery reaches a certain stage of charge 
depletion. Should this equipment fail, 
another automatic device will sound an 
alarm to the nearest “inhabited” re- 
peater station, 60 or 70 miles away 

vy 
Direction Voice Takes 

Depends on Its Frequency 

Which way a person talks depends 
on whether he talks tenor or bass, it 
was indicated in a report presented 
recently to the Acoustical Society in 
Washington, D. C., by Research Engi- 
neers H. K. Dunn and D. W. Farns- 
worth of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, New York. 

To learn more about the peculiarities 
of speech and its relation to placement 
of microphones in broadcasting studios, 

studied the 
speech in 80 


the engineers pressure 


spectrum of positions 
about the head of a subject, using nor- 
They were thus able 
to find out the directional properties of 


mal conversation. 


the mouth and head as a sound radiator. 

Even though the head was fixed, the 
direction of strongest radiation of the 
voice was found not to be the same in 
all cases. The strongest radiation was, 
of course, to the front, but it varied 
from somewhat above the horizontal to 
an angle of 45 degrees below the horiz- 
ontal, depending on the frequency range 
studied. Thus a deep bass voice of 
low frequency will send its sounds in 
a different high- 
pitched voice. 

All this is important to the place- 
ment of microphones to give best pick- 
up in radio or sound motion-picture 
studios. The unnatural reproduction 
encountered when a microphone is 
placed too close to the speaker was 
found to be caused by the extraneous 
sound frequencies introduced when the 
air-stream from the lips struck the 
microphone. 


direction than a 
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Capital 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


VIRTUALLY NOTHING done in Washington toward 
administration of the wage-and-hour law. Differences 
in fundamental policies connected with administering 
it, suggested as cause for delay. Appropriation for 
enforcement of law entirely inadequate for purpose. 
The best guess which was obtained as to reason 
for the “service establishment” exemption in the act 


YHEN President Roosevelt 
\ dropped into Washington last 
week for a couple of days to 
catch up with Federal affairs, he 
found, of course, a great mass of ac- 
cumulated unfinished business on his 
desk. He also found a number of re- 
ports on the state of the nation. Some 
of these contained good news—some 
not so good. 

Among the not-so-good items was 
an informal report of progress on the 
administration of the new wages and 
hours act. Here is an important law 
that was signed June 25 and, with 
the exception of the appointment 
early last month of Elmer F. An- 
drews to assume the duties of chief 
administrator, virtually nothing has 
been done about it ever since. This, 
notwithstanding the fact that the law 
is supposed to go into actual opera- 
tion with respect to wage and hour 
standards on October 24, barely two 
months away. 

The blame, if any, for the delay in 
getting things started cannot be 
placed entirely on the shoulders of 
Mr. Andrews, who was working over- 
time up to the end of last week, fin- 
ishing his old job at Albany as New 
York’s state labor commissioner. He 
was only sworn in as Federal admin- 
istrator early this week. This much 
delay was understood and expected 
by the Labor Department officials 
when Mr. Andrews was appointed. 


UT WHY in the world the Labor 
Department has been stalling 
around on such elementary things as 
Whipping a personnel together and 
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finding a house for the new bureau to 
live in here in Washington, is one of 
those mysteries that is baffling even 
veteran Washington observers. 

There are dark rumors that the 
President himself is responsible for 
the delay, fearing that the carefully- 
nursed business recovery bud might 
be chilled or killed if Uncle Sam 
makes too much haste in getting the 
wage-hour law, with its inevitably 
noisy labor-capital repercussions, 
started. 

Needless to say, the Democrats 
don’t want such a thing to happen 
right now—at least not before the 
fall elections. There may be some- 
thing to these rumors, but your cor- 
respondent seriously dcubts whether 
the entire explanation of the mystery 
is anything so simple as politics. Po- 
litical expediency may be a factor, of 
course, but there are other factors. 





HIS WRITER is more inclined 

to believe that the Labor De- 
partment big-wigs have been having 
differences among themselves over 
some fundamental policies in connec- 
tion with administering the new law; 
and that these differences of opinion 
are so important and serious that it 
was decided to wait until President 
Roosevelt returned from his recent 
fishing trip before coming to any de- 
cision. 

If this is true, there may be a burst 
of wage-hour activity in the very 
near future, now that the “chief” has 
had an opportunity to see what has 
been holding things up. Don’t expect 
anything so spectacular as the fev- 


erish days of 1933, when General 
Hugh Johnson and his NRA aides 
were bringing the late Blue Eagle 
into the world. But it is only reason- 
able to expect that things will be far 
from quiet along the Potomac when 
the wage-hour boss begins to bear 
down on business. 

Perhaps the main problem of pol- 
icy which has obstructed progress so 
far is just how much Secretary of 
Labor Perkins will have to do with 
the administration. Naturally, Ma- 
dam Perkins would like to dominate 
the whole set-up. Mr. Andrews, on 
the other hand, is reported to be 
ready to go to the mat before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt or anybody else on the 
question of the administrative inde- 
pendence of his new bureau, notwith- 
standing the fact that Madam Per- 
kins was his old chief in the New 
York Labor Department and he 
served under her for quite a while 
without any noticeable difficulty. 

The methods of Madam Perkins 
are well known and pretty generally 
disliked in organized labor circles. 
Labor chiefs think the Labor Depart- 
ment ought to be zealously pro-labor, 
whereas Madam Perkins regards her 
post as quasi judicial in character. 
Thinks she ought to try to be impar- 
tial as between labor and employers. 
This is in contrast with the attitude 
of Secretary Wallace, who is vio- 
lently pro-agricultural on every issue. 

It should also be said in favor of 
Madam Perkins that she despises ad- 
ministration via sensational publicity 
methods—hates ballyhoo of all sorts. 
A number of labor union chiefs, on 
the other hand, think the new wage- 
hour act ought to be ushered in with 
fireworks to throw the “fear of the 
Lord” into the hearts of the employ- 
ers and show them that the Federal 
government really means business. 

When we stop to reflect upon the 
unhappy experience of General John- 
son with such methods back in the 
early days of the NRA, we may won- 
der why the labor union men think 
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fire-and-brimstone methods 
would be any more successful today. 
Just the same, your correspondent 
hears that Mr. Andrews is not a dis- 
ciple of the shrinking violet school 
of thought, and that is another point 
of difference between himself and 
Madam Perkins. 


such 


HEN THERE is always the 

question of money. Congress ap- 
propriated $400,000 to enforce this 
law which will impose wage-and-hour 
standards in virtually every impor- 
tant line of business operation in the 
entire United States. On the face of 
it, the appropriation is a mere bag of 
shells—comparable to handing a 
traffic policeman a pair of roller 
skates and telling him to patrol a 
state highway. 

The most Mr. Andrews can hope to 
do on this amount of money is to 
whip together a nucleus organization 
which will present a skeleton picture 
of what would be required in the way 
of an ultimate Federal set-up if Con- 
gress really wants the wage-hour law 
to become a permanent regulatory in- 
stitution. 

Maybe when Congress gets a good 
look at that picture, it will decide to 
call the whole thing off. There are 
those who say that a lot of Congress- 
men voted for the law in the first 
place just to keep the New Deal 
“purge” squad off their necks during 
an election year, and that there were 
still others who voted for the law 
with the hope that the courts would 
throw it out. This is what happened 
to the NRA. The U. S. Supreme 
Court saved the Congress from the 
consequences of its own mistakes by 
sentencing the Blue Eagle to a legal 
death when it was already a hopeless 
sick chicken on its own economic 
merits. 

There is about an even chance 
that, regardless of what the U. S. 
Supreme Court finally says about the 
new wage-hour law, the enforcement 
will be slowed down and tied up dur- 
ing the first year of its effective life 
by lower court injunctions. Maybe 
congressional budget fixers had this 
in mind when the new bureau was 
given only a measly $400,000 for the 
current fiscal year. If the wage-hour 
law does happen to get free of the 
legal brush and out onto the admin- 
istration fairways before next July 
1, the new Congress can always cook 
up a deficiency appropriation to keep 
things going. 

Aside from organizing a personnel 
under Civil Service requirements, 
and assembling the various “indus- 
trial committees”’ under the new law 
—a process that will take at least 
three months—Mr. Andrews faces a 
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formidable pile of petty policy ques- 
tions, all of which have to be ironed 
out before the wage-hour standards 
can become really effective. There is, 
for example, the question of whether 
tips should be considered as part of 
a waiter’s wages, or whether the ex- 
pense of broken dishes can be de- 
ducted from the same. This sounds 
very trivial but it’s all quite impor- 
tant to the restaurant trade. 

Then there is the question of ex- 
emptions under various clauses of 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 

South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Mitchell, October 5 and 6. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Thurs- 
day, October 20. 


Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association. Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, November 3 and 4. 

Tennessee Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hermitage Ho- 
tel, Nashville, November 14-15. 

Alabama _ Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Jefferson 
Davis Hotel, Montgomery, No- 
vember 28 and 29. 











the wage-hour bill, including the cel- 
ebrated “service establishments” sec- 
tion, through which the intrastate 
Independent telephone companies ex- 
pect to avoid burdensome Federal 
wage-hour legislation. 

Just what is a “service establish- 
ment” anyhow? Nobody in Wash- 
ington seems to know for sure. This 
phrase is so broad that it might mean 
almost anything—or nothing. Your 
correspondent walked from one end 
of the Labor Department building to 
the other trying to find somebody 
who could tell him just what was the 
genesis of this mysterious phrase. 

The best guess (it is only that) 
which your correspondent was able to 
obtain was from a Labor Department 
lawyer who said that the “service es- 
tablishment” exemption was _ stuck 
into the wage-hour law at the last 
moment as a sort of catch-all safety 
valve. Seems that the Congressmen 
remembered very distinctly the awful 
headache the NRA had trying to en- 
force code regulations on a host of 
little two-bit one-man _ businesses, 





such as pants pressing esta))lish- 
ments, bootblack parlors, barbers, fil]. 
ing stations, and what not. 

So they thought that by putting a 
pretty general loophole in the exemp- 
tion section, the wage-hour adminis- 
trator would have a safe and digni- 
fied basket into which he could sweep 
all such troublesome small potatoes. 
After all, Congress never intended to 
go after such small fry in the first 
place; the wage-hour law was en- 
acted for much bigger game. 

P. S.: The recent action of the 
FCC in declaring the Milton & Mil- 
ton Junction Telephone Co. and 
North-West Telephone Co. both 
with headquarters at Tomah, Wis.) 
subject to the Communications Act 
as the result of alleged intercorpo- 
rate control by the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. (a Bell affiliate) shows 
that the FCC is not wasting any time 
following up the jurisdictional advan- 
tage it obtained under the Federal 
District Court decision in the recent 
Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 
case. 

You probably recall that the dis- 
trict court construed the word “con- 
trol,” as used in the Communications 
Act, very broadly. Almost any kind 
of intercorporate influence might 
constitute “control” according to the 
court’s view of the FCC’s jurisdic- 
tional powers. Unless the U. S. Su- 
preme Court on appeal reverses or 
restricts the sweeping import of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. case, you 
may expect the FCC to step high, 
wide, and handsome from now on in 
resolving all questionable Indepen- 
dent-Bell relationships in favor of its 
own jurisdiction. 

vy 
Flashes and Plugs— 


News Briefs and Comments 

While there is one telephone to every 
6.6 persons in the United States—a 
ratio that exceeds all other countries— 
there are but seven telephones to every 
square mile. In England there are 28.5 
telephones to every square mile. 

Ohio has more telephones than Italy 
and Australia combined, and also more 
than Russia. 

* * 

Charles Newman Fay, of Chicago, 
who was general manager of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Ill. in 1879, was one 
of the four living members of the class 
of 1869 at Harvard University annual 
exercises at Cambridge, Mass., in June. 
He is 89 years old. 

In Hollywood movie studios tele- 
phones are shined with shoe polish so 
they will photograph better. 
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Here and There in the Field 


Company Constructs 
Economical Parade Float 


Like all utilities or large business 
institutions, the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, Neb., is anx- 
ious to participate in the civic affairs 
of cities and towns in its southeastern 
Nebraska territory. Each year civic 
parades present a special and costly 
problem, according to H. F. McCulla, 
general commercial superintendent of 
the company. 

In an effort to reduce the expense of 
iis activity and at the same time give 
the company the advertising and pub- 
licity such a medium offers, there has 
been developed a permanent float dis- 
play, the entire construction and as- 
sembly of which has taken place in the 
company’s own warehouse at Lincoln. 

The float is designed for a Ford or 
Chevrolet sedan and upon its broad 
panel surfaces have been painted, by 
the commercial staff artist, pictures 
depicting Nebraska scenes. One side 
of the 1938 float, titled “Sentinels of 
Prosperity,” shows a harvest field with 
telephone poles in the background. 

[The opposite side touches upon a 
though 
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possible for each panel section to be 
taken apart and placed in two crates, 
4 ft. by 6 ft. by 8 ins. This is an ex- 
tremely compact size for shipping as 
each panel in its mounted stage is 16 
feet long and 6 feet high. 

Arriving at the exchange where the 
float is to be used, the local manager 
and his assistants mount the panels 
on a company car and fasten them se- 
curely to the vehicle with iron rods and 
clamps strong enough to withstand the 
elements. All necessary decorating of 
the rear, front, and bottom of the auto- 
mobile, below the panels, is also done 
at the local office by the use of fringe 
and streamers of crepe paper. 

The float is ruggedly built and should 
give many years of service. Each year 
the scenes upon the two panels are 
changed. “This has been found to be 
a very satisfactory and economical 
method of participating in local events,” 
said Mr. McCulla, “and one which we 
plan to use for many years.” 

' ¥ 
Thorough Canvass of 


Rural Prospects in New York 
Under way in the rural districts of 
up-state New York is a thorough-going 


to be reached without an unreasonable 
outlay for construction costs. With 
many good prospects in this list, there 
is indeed a need for a rural sales cam- 
paign but this has its special problems. 

Because of the distances between 
prospects and the comparatively few in- 
terviews a full-time salesman can make 
in a day, it will not pay to attempt to 
cover this field entirely with a special 
sales crews. But commercial and plant 
employes in the smaller offices already 
spend a considerable portion of their 
time in the rural districts and they can 
make many interviews without much 
extra traveling. 

Local managers and representatives 
of the New York Telephone Co. are ex- 
pected to handle about 70 per cent of 
the job of conducting this rural sales 
campaign, devoting considerable time to 
rural canvassing, in addition to the 
interviews they may make at other 
times. But the local plant forces, who 
reach practically every corner of the 
territory in the course of their work, 
are expected to be of great help in in- 
terviewing these 55,000 prospects. 

While commercial men will make 
most of the original interviews, install- 
er-repairmen and combination-men—in 
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Permanent float display developed by Lincoln Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. to comply with the numerous requests for participa- 
tion in civic parades and celebrations. One side of the float entitled ‘Sentinels of Prosperity" is given a dignified treatment, while the 


other shows the humorous, though sometimes tragic side, of rural life without the convenience of a telephone. 


tragic, aspect of life on the prairie and 
depicts the fateful stork with its well- 
known bundle hovering over a farm- 
house while the flustered young father 
tinkers with a nondescript car whose 
motor has failed him in the crucial 
moment. This side is titled: “Gee, I 
wish I had a telephone!” 

The two panel sections are construct- 
ed of beaver board and painted in water 
colors by hand. An air brush was used 
to apply the shaded effects, with a 
coat of varnish flowed over the entire 
surface of the panels, not only making 
them waterproof but giving them the 
appearance of oil paintings. 

Having its permanent home in the 
warehouse at Lincoln, the float has been 
built for shipment to any point in the 
company’s territory, hinges making it 
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canvass of prospects for rural telephones 
by the New York Telephone Co. The 
general plan of procedure is outlined in 
a recent issue of the Telephone Review 
in an article published under the title 
of “The Farmer Takes a Telephone.” 

It has been learned by the New York 
company that there are 126,000 inhab- 
ited rural dwellings in that territory 
and only 44,000 main telephone stations. 
There are not as many prospects for 
service, however, as would appear upon 
a hasty comparison of the figures. Some 
of the homes are so isolated that the 
cost of building the necessary telephone 
lines to furnish service to them would 
be prohibitive. 

A recent survey indicates that 55,000 
of the farm homes without telephone 
service are near enough to existing lines 


the course of their regular work in the 
rural districts—will be of great assis- 
tance in follow-ups. Incidentally, every 
employe is expected to be alert to re- 
porting prospects for rural service. 

Into some locations the New York 
company is bringing a full-time sales- 
man to help on a canvass but great care 
is exercised in his selection. If he thinks 
a farmer is just “an apple-knocker from 
the sticks,” he is the last man for the 
assignment. An understanding of the 
farmer and his problem is an essential 
qualification for the job. 

Present plans of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. call for the completion of this 
canvass by the end of 1938. The plan 
will be supported by appropriate adver- 
tising in rural weekly papers. In fact, 
since the fall of 1933 the company has 
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Australia, once thought so remote and far away, is daily being brought fer equ 
closer and closer through modern communication and high-speed ait Bday pr 
transportation. Today it is not an uncommon thing to pick up a telephone % - 
and within a few minutes be talking with those living "way down under, i poe 
or just as casually step into a plane and in an unbelievably short time arrive 


safe and sound in Sydney or Melbourne. te f 
wi ele Oo 
These closer ties bring many revelations to those unfamiliar withB., ; 


Australia's record of accomplishment. In telephone development, Australia fian Po 
) —= holds high place among the nations of the world, and sirice 1912, has long | 
i ci ! been one of the leaders in the world march towards Strowger Automatic fer Au 
itis operation. In that year, the Australian Government installed its first fvide 
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Government Post Office Building at Melbourne ( 
which houses one of the largest Strowger Automatic \" 
Exchanges in the city. 
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Distributors in U.ssions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMR3 W, 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC BARES Cc 























* View of Strowger Automatic equipment forming the 
Malvern Exchange at Melbourne. 
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Homebush Exchange. Syd- 
ney, showing old and new 
types of Strowger Switches 
working side by side. 
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et equipment at Geelong. Other principal cities soon followed, 
day practically all of the important centers are largely converted 
phone form of operation. With Sydney leading the list, other cities using 

et Automatic equipment include Melbourne, Canberra, Perth, Port 
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ost fitting tribute to the satisfaction and economy of Strowger in this unusual a 
tic operation is, without doubt, that provided by the continued 
sive installation of this equipment by such administrations as the 
ian Post Office—where performance has been carefully observed 
2, has long period of years and under every variety of conditions, and 
matic fer Automatic equipment continues to be the official choice for 
; first Pride use. 
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yrs in U.SPssions: 


LES CORR3 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
ATIC BARES COMPANY, LIMITED 


been talking to farmers by means of 
ads in weekly publications with a pre- 
dominating rural circulation. The copy 
for these ads has been based upon tes- 
timonial cases assembled in the course 
of visits to farmers. 

The present newspaper campaign has 
been designed to prepare the prospect 
for the salesman’s visit by making the 
farmer more familiar with rural tele- 
phone service and its value to farm, 
home and business. 

Recently a representative of the com- 
pany’s advertising department had a 
conference with some 20 men, who have 
been engaged in rural canvassing, for 
the purpose of assembling material for 
the preparation of advertising copy for 
the newspaper publicity accompanying 
the 1938 rural telephone canvass. This 
conference was productive of many 
these salesmen, who have 
interviewed hundreds of farmers, were 
able to present the reasons most fre- 
quently given by farmers for not hav- 
ing telephone service and the most effec- 
tive methods of overcoming their objec- 
tions. 


ideas since 


These salesmen were also able to fur- 
nish other useful information on the 
ways in which the telephone can be of 
value to the farmer, and the best ways 
of approaching rural prospects. 

Some indications of the success which 
can be expected from a rural canvass 
may be obtained from records indicat- 
ing that by January 1 of this year, 16,- 
900 rural prospects had been interviewed 
by employes of the New York Telephone 
Co. and 1,650 telephones sold. This com- 
pares with 4 per cent sales in canvasses 
of non-users in cities during the first 
half of 1937. 

Said one of the company’s enthusias- 
tic participants in the campaign: 

“When we have finished you won’t be 
able to point, as you can now, at the 
station development figures that show 
rural stations 9 per cent behind the pre- 
depression peak as compared with 2 per 
cent for urban stations.” 


vv 
United States Has Half 
Of World's Telephones 


With only 6 per cent of the world’s 
population, the United States has half 
of the world’s telephones. This was 
disclosed in the recently published re- 
port of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. on “Telephone and Tele- 
graph Statistics of the World.” The 
report, as of January 1, 1937, gives 
the world total as 37,098,084 telephones, 
an increase of 5 per cent over the pre- 
vious peak reached at the beginning of 
1931, as compared with 18,433,400 for 
the United States alone. In the past 
year and a half telephones in this coun- 
try have increased to more than 19,- 
500,000, increasing somewhat that al- 
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ready high proportion of 50 per cent. 
These statistics were prepared by the 
chief statistician’s division of the comp- 
troller’s department of the A. T. & T. 
Co. through cooperation of officials of 
private and government telephone and 
telegraph organizations throughout the 
world and by representatives of the 
United States departments of state 
and of commerce. Except for occa- 
sional estimates where official data were 
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"Shop by Telephone" was the theme of this 
advertisement used recently by the New York 
Telephone Co. in newspaper advertising. 


lacking, the statistics have been com- 
piled from authentic sources. 

Europe, with more than 575 million 
people, had 13,513,152 telephones on 
January 1, 1937, or 36.43 per cent of 
the world total. Next to the United 
States, Germany had the largest num- 
ber of telephones of any single country, 
3,431,074; Great Britain ranked third, 
with 2,791,597 telephones; then came 
France with 1,481,788, Canada with 
1,266,228, and Japan with 1,197,129. 
These five countries, together with the 
United States, account for 77 per cent 
of all telephones in the world. 

Of all the world’s telephones, 61 per 
cent are owned by private companies, 
operating chiefly in countries having 
the largest number of telephones in 
relation to population. For example, 
the United States outranks all other 
countries, with 14.39 telephones to each 
100 of its population. Next in rank 
comes Canada, with 11.48 telephones 
per 100 population and 85 per cent of 
its telephones under private operation. 

Among countries in which the tele- 


phone service is operated as a vovern 
ment monopoly are Great Britain, Ger. 
many and France, where there are 
respectively 5.93, 5.08 and 3.51 tele 
phones for each 100 of population. 

Approximately one-half of the carth’s 
population is found in the three coun. 
tries of China, British India and Rug. 
sia; they had only three-quarters ag 
many telephones as New York City 
alone, 1,569,337 telephone in- 
struments were in service January 1, 
1937. 

The world’s leading cities in point of 
telephone development are Washington, 
D. C., and San Francisco, Calif., where 
there was an average of more than one 
telephone for every three people. With 
the single exception of Stockholm, Swe- 
den, where telephones were equivalent 
to 34.78 per cent of the population, the 
larger cities in Europe had much lower 
telephone development than cities of 
comparable size and importance in this 
country. 

In London, for example, there were 
657,235 telephones, or 15.82 telephones 
per 100 population, compared with 21.68 
for New York City. Berlin, similarly, 
had 539,662 telephones, but this figure 
represents only 12.67 per cent of its 
population, as against 26.03 per cent in 
Chicago. In Paris only 15.13 per cent 
of the inhabitants have telephones, al- 
though that city contains nearly 29 per 
cent of all the telephones in France. 

In the smaller communities abroad, 
those with less than 50,000 population, 
only a small fraction of the inhabitants 
are provided with telephone service: 
3.97 per cent in Great Britain, 3.07 in 
Germany, and 2.12 per cent in France. 
Similar communities in the United 
States average over 10 telephones to 
every 100 inhabitants. 

Nearly 27 billion local and long dis- 
tance telephone calls were completed in 
the United States during 1936. This 
figure is equivalent to nearly 850 con- 
versations each second during the day 
and night; it also is equivalent to 210 
calls for every man, woman and child 
in this country. Elsewhere in the world 
the annual calling rate average per 
capita is estimated at 12.5, or less than 
6 per cent of the frequency with which 
the telephone is used by the American 
people. 
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Wives and Merchants Say 
“Shop by Telephone” 


Wives and homemakers have found 
that shopping by telephone saves time 


and steps. This “great success” com- 
clusion reached by wives and merchants 
alike was featured by the New York 
Telephone Co. in its recent newspaper 
The text of the ad repro 
duced on this page reads as follows: 
“SMART WIVES shop by telephone 
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advertising. 
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QUARRELING 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


Wet ALWAYS knew when Hetty Stone was out of sorts by the 
tone of her voice as it cut the air, even from a distance. It 
was above its natural pitch when she was out of touch—out of tune. 

Now Hetty was a likeable girl, though she never put herself 
out to be pleasant or agreeable, even for the sake of keeping peace. 
Oh no, not Hetty. Still I do not think she was purposely quarrel- 
some. 

According to an old-time writer: “All discord is harmony mis- 
understood.” if this is true, there must be a lot of harmony 
misunderstood. 

Years ago at district conferences, there were always a few 
operators who brought their pet grievances along and danced them 
like puppets before the meeting. While these grievances were very 
disturbing elements in a public meeting, as I look back now, I am 
glad they were brought out because harmony came about through 
clarification of misunderstandings. 

A story is told of two dogs who quarreled on a bridge over a 
wide deep river, until blind with rage, they both fell into the river. 





Now, their grievance was of no consequence to either one. As 
they swam toward the distant bank one of them, weakened by anger 
and the hard pull for the shore, was about to go under, when the 
other seeing his opponent’s struggle, seized him by the collar 


and towed him to a safe landing. 


Then they shook their wet coats 


vigorously, touched noses, and were friendly ever after. 


There’s a doggone good moral in this story—and not hard to 


find. 


when they want to save time and steps 
or when it’s inconvenient to get to the 
stores. They tell us they do every bit 
as well, and their money goes just as 
far, by telephone. Try it yourself. See 
how much more time you have for the 
things you like to do. 

MERCHANTS KNOW how good 
telephone order service pleases cus- 
tomers; attracts new trade. The public 
instinctively selects those retailers who 
make it easier, more convenient for the 
people to deal with them. For informa- 
tion that may help you increase your 
telephone business, call Business Office 
(dial 811).” 


vy 
South Dakota WPA 
Builds Rural Lines 

The first telephone project in South 
Dakota to receive a grant from the 
WPA for construction of telephones 
lines is nearing completion. This prob- 
ably is the first telephone project of the 
WPA sponsored by a telephone com- 
pany owner. 

Located in the northwestern corner 
of South Dakota, the project which was 
brought about largely through the 
efforts of C. M. Sorum, secretary-treas- 
urer and manager of the Sorum Tele- 
phone Co., Sorum, S. D., will bring the 
benefits of telephone service to about 
200 farmers in a section hard hit by 
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drought and grasshoppers, who could 
not otherwise have had the service. 

Nucleus of the project is the Sorum 
Telephone Co. When farmers in the 
vicinity of Sorum and the nearby towns 
of Bison and Strool asked Mr. Sorum 
what could be done to provide them with 
telephone service, he suggested the pos- 
sibility of WPA help and undertook the 
task of getting others interested in hav- 
ing service. Eventually a connecting 
company was formed. 

An application was made to the state 
director of the WPA for a grant to as- 
sist in construction of the lines but it 
was pigeon-holed; apparently because 
of the fact that the company was in- 
corporated and it was felt that the use 
of WPA funds in this manner would be 
for the assistance of a private company. 

Making a trip to Mitchell, S. D., in 
November, 1937, Mr. Sorum was suc- 
cessful in getting the application 
brought out for further consideration. 
With the help of affidavits from county 
commissioners and the cooperation of 
the Bison Commercial Club, he con- 
vinced the state director of the WPA 
that it was not a private enterprise, 
that the incorporation was merely a 
financial protection to patrons and that 
the telephone service was for the benefit 
of the customers alone. Shortly after 
returning to his home, Mr. Sorum re- 
ceived a telephone call from the state 





director, informing him that the grant 
had been approved. 

In order to bring the project, which 
really consists of five separate projects, 
into political subdivisions, the county 
commissioners were asked to sponsor it. 
The WPA grant covers 80 per cent of 
the cost with the sponsors furnishing 
the remaining 20 per cent. The com- 
missioners elected to furnish their 
share by supplying the poles. These 
were obtained from a nearby forest and 
trucked to the various locations. 

All of the labor for construction of 
the lines was secured from the regula) 
WPA ranks; and for each ten men 
working, $70 worth of materia! was 
furnished each month, most of which 
was in the form of wire. Ten men 
working six months will be required to 
complete the project. With this method 
of handling, little cash money was re- 
quired from the sponsors. 

All but two of the lines have been fin- 
ished and it is expected the entire proj- 
ect will be completed about October 1. 
One hundred and fifty miles of line are 
being constructed, most of which is of 
the grounded type. A metallic toll line 
has been constructed between Bison and 
Sorum, S. D., as one of the projects 
and the Sorum Telephone Co. will han- 
dle the toll collections. 

Customers on the lines will pay 25 
cents a month as a switching fee and 
an additional 25 cents a month into a 
fund that will be used for maintenance 
of the lines. 

vVyv 
“Leave-Word” Operators 


Play Important Role 

Crews of operators of the New York 
Telephone Co. who play a vital role in 
saving human lives and closing impor- 
tant business deals are known as “leave- 
word operators.” The young women 
selected for this special type of operat- 
ing are especially trained for work that 
requires fast thinking and good judg- 
ment. 

How they work and what they do was 
explained recently in a Buffalo (N. Y.) 
newspaper by Miss Eunice Reymond, 
chief operator for the “leave word” 
service. 

“Someone may be the victim of an 
accident or an ailment that requires 
prompt attention,” she pointed out. “A 
doctor is called but he has left for a 
hospital, a ball game or the theater. 
Before he left his office, however, he has 
informed us of his destination and when 
his telephone rings at his home it also 
rings at our board. 

“We take the message and if, in our 
judgment, the case needs prompt at- 
tention we call the place where the 
doctor is and have him paged. If in 
a theater, his name is flashed across 
the screen. At a ball game, it can be 
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broadcast through the loudspeakers. 
He usually responds to the call imme- 
diate] 

All messages that reach the offices 
of service customers when they are not 
at home are taken by the “leave-word” 
operators, and if not important are held 
until he customer calls, Miss Reymond 


explained. After he gives his name and 


code number, the day’s messages are 
related to him. 

Good judgment must be exercised in 
determining whether the message 
should be speeded to the recipient or 
held over until he calls, declared Miss 
Reymond. 

About 390 professional men in Buf- 
falo use the service. 


Personal Items 


BEN SMITH, who moved to Dallas 
Texa less than two years ago has 
been presented with a sterling silver 
plague which reads: “To Ben Smith 
from the citizens of Dallas in apprecia- 
tion of his untiring effort and unselfish 
leadership in the National Salesmen’s 
Crusade.” 

Mr. Smith was general chairman of 
the local “Sales Mean Jobs” 


undertaken to 


crusade 
which was stimulate 
salespeople and help business avoid the 
summer slump. He is directory super- 
visor of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. George W. Mason, presi- 
dent of Nash-Kelvinator and originator 
* the crusade, honored Mr. Smith by 
flying to Dallas to be present for the 
esentation of the plaque. 


Mr. Mason said: “The results show 


an itstanding job of sales manage- 
nent.” Civie leaders referred to Mr. 
Smith as “our dynamic, enthusiastic 


eader”’ and “he successfully acted as 
sales manager of over 300,000 people. 
All of Dallas was his sales force.” 

Y 

E. M. WEBSTER has been appointed 
assistant chief engineer of the Federal 
Communications Commission as_ suc- 
cessor to Lieut. E. K. Jett, who was 
appointed chief engineer early this year. 
He had been acting assistant chief engi- 
neer since January 1, 1938. 

Commander Webster is a retired of- 
feer of the United States Coast Guard. 
Born February 28, 1889, in Washington, 
D. C., he was educated in the local pub- 
lie schools. Entering the U. S. Coast 
Guard Academy on May 7, 1909, he was 
appointed a commissioned office in the 
coast guard in May, 1912, upon gradu- 
ating from the academy. 

After more than 25 years of active 
Service in the coast guard on Novem- 
ber 1, 1934, he accepted an appoint- 
ment in the engineering department of 
the FCC. During 15 of those years 
With the coast guard he participated in 
the solution of communication problems, 
While the last 11 years he was on duty 
as chief communications officer of the 
Coast guard, having complete charge of 
the mmunications system of that 
servi 


Previous to the World War Com- 
AUGUST 20, 1938 


mander Webster served on various sta- 
tions of the service, including the Inter- 
national Ice Patrol. He served with 
the Navy, as did all coast guard officers, 
during the entire period of the war. 

Assigned to communication duty in 
the coast guard following the armistice, 
in 1923 he was placed in charge of the 
guard communication 
This includes a government-owned tele- 


coast system. 
phone system along the U. S. coasts, 
with 3,000 miles of circuits and some 
30 radio stations. This system, involv- 
ing all phases of communication activ- 
ity, was brought to its present high 
state of efficiency under the direction 
of Commander Webster. 

Active for many years in coordinat- 
ing communication activities within the 
government, he is one of the original 
members of the Interdepartment Radio 
He has assisted 
the State Department in the prepara- 
tion of material for 10 international 
conferences relating to the 
phases of communications and has at- 
tended many international conferences 
as a representative of the United States. 

In 1933 he was appointed by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper on an inter- 
departmental 


Advisory Committee. 


various 


committee to make a 
study of the entire communication situ- 
ation in the United States. 
mittee was formed and the study made 
at the request of President Roosevelt. 

Since his appointment to the Federal 
Communications Commission, Comman- 
der Webster has been administering in 


This com- 


the engineering department all matters 
relating to record communication by 
wire, radio, or cable. 
v 
GEORGE C. WRIGHT, for nearly 11 
years district manager of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. at Webster 
Groves, Mo., has been placed in charge 
of an enlarged northeast Missouri dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Hannibal, 
Mo. 


v 
GEORGE H. BERGER, for the past 
two and a half years district manager 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
at Pine Bluff, Ark., has been made dis- 
trict manager of the Webster Groves 
(Mo.) district. 





Spend Money 
to Save Money 





HE largest single item of expense 
in an outside plant is Drop Wire. 


Upper photograph shows part of the 
more than 6,000 feet of open wire 
and drop wire in a single block. Such 
congestion of drop wire produced a 
lot of trouble, expense and disruption 
of service. 


Lower photograph shows the same 
location in cable. Three terminals 
were cut in this block. As a result, 
only 520 feet of drop wire were need- 
ed for the same number of subscribers 
and maintenance expense and service 
interruptions were practically elimi- 
nated. 


Sufficient terminals not only assure 
short direct drops, but they also make 
available for use the maximum number 
of cable pairs. 


Installation of cable and sufficient 
COOK TERMINALS means an invest- 
ment that will produce better service, 
less maintenance and larger profits 
for you. 


reve eh "4 


TERMINAL AND PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


COOK ELECTRIC CO 


Chicago 


2700 Southport Ave 
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WALTER C. 
named general plant manager of the 
Iowa area of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. He succeeds E. J. Me- 
Grath, retired after 32 years of service. 


BENDER has 


been 


Mr. Bender’s place as assistant general 
manager has been taken by JOHN 
BORRISON, and his position as com- 
mercial supervisor for the Nebraska- 
South Dakota area has been assumed 
by BLISS E. GRAHAM, his assistant. 

Mr. Bender went to the Northwestern 
Bell company from the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 1922, 


and has occupied a number of important 
positions in the company’s service. 

Mr. Borrison started as a solicitor in 
Duluth in 1913, and has steadily risen. 

Mr. Graham began as a collector at 
Cedar Rapids, and for ten years was 
secretary to the president. 

v 

H. T. McMAHON, since January 1, 
1924, traffic superintendent of division 
No. 1 of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
has been appointed general traffic man- 
ager of the state area, succeeding F. A. 
dePeyster. Mr. McMahon has been en- 





gaged in traffic work for nea:ly 31 
years. His first telephone exp: rience 
was with the suburban departm nt of 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., in 1907, 
as a toll clerk. 

In 1908 he became a service inspector 
and the following year he was trans- 
ferred to Chicago as an evening man- 
ager. He was appointed assistan: divi- 
sion manager in 1911, traffic manaver ip 
1912, district traffic chief in 1916, diyj- 
sion supervisor of traffic in 1920, and 
in 1924 traffic superintendent of d 
No. 1 of the Illinois Bell compan 


sion 





Obituaries of Telephone Men 


PHIL M. WATSON, age 63, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co., died suddenly of a heart 
attack August 8, at his country cottage 
on 116th street, north of Indianapolis. 
He was ill only two days. 

Mr. Watson, member of a pioneer In- 
dianapolis family, was born in that city 
on July 25, 1875, and spent his entire 
life in the Hoosier capital. He was iden- 
tified with telephone work in Indian- 
apolis for more than 34 years. Most of 
his service was in the commercial de- 
partment where he remained in various 
capacities until January 1, 1935, at 
which time he became assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. 

His first telephone job was obtained 
on February 22, 1904, with the former 
Central Union Telephone Co. as a solici- 
tor at Indianapolis, Anderson and 
Frankfort. Steadily from that time on 
he went ahead step by step in the tele- 
phone business until he became an offi- 
cial of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
During the earlier years of his service, 
Mr. Watson held positions including 
special agent, chief clerk, chief solicitor, 
chief commercial agent and contract 
agent. 

In August, 1918, he was appointed 
district commercial manager at Indian- 
apolis and served as such until March, 
1922. At that time he was made In- 
dianapolis division commercial superin- 
tendent and served in that position 
until January 1, 1935, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer. He was elected secretary 
and treasurer of the telephone com- 
pany on May 1, 1935. 

Mr. Watson was a member of the Col- 
umbia Club, the University Club, the 
Woodstock Country Club, and he had 
been a member of the Telephone Pio- 
neers of America since 1925. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Watson; his mother, Mrs. Herry 
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PHIL M. WATSON, secretary and 
treasurer of Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co., died suddenly, August 8. He 
had been associated with the Bell com- 
pany in Indianapolis for more than 34 
years, mostly in commercial work. 


S Fraser; a daughter, Mrs. E. C. At- 
kins; a son, John B. Watson, who is an 
employe of the Indiana Bell; a grand- 
son and granddaughter, all of whom live 
in Indianapolis. 

v 


JOHN LAWRENCE SPELLMAN, 
public relations manager of the Illinois 
3ell Telephone Co., died August 13 at 
his home in Chicago, after an illness of 
two months. Death was due to a heart 
attack. He would have been 54 years old 
on August 30. 

Mr. Spellman was born in Chicago, 
and educated in the public and parochial 
schools. He began a newspaper career 
in 1904 with the City News Bureau. In 
1909 he joined the news staff of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. From 1910 to 1914 he 
worked on the old Chicago Record Her- 
ald, part of the time as day city editor. 
He was on the Chicago Examiner from 


1914 to 1916, returning to the Tribune 
in the latter year. 

He covered the city hall and later be- 
came automobile editor of the Tribune, 
leaving that position on April 2, 1920, 
to become publicity manager for the 
telephone company, holding that posi- 
tion until his death. 

He was a member of the Union 
League Club, the Chicago Yacht Club, 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
and the Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 

His widow, Walburga, and five sons, 
William J., Robert J., John L., Jr, 
Harry T. and Edward C., survive him. 


v 


DAVID GILBERT DELANEY, man- 
ager of the Collierville Telephone Co., 
Collierville, Tenn., for more than 25 
years, died as a result of a heart at- 
tack, May 7, at the age of 60 years. 

A native of McKenzie, Tenn., Mr. 
Delaney had been in the telephone ser- 
vice since early manhood. He moved to 
Collierville 25 years ago. 

Mr. Delaney was vice-mayor of Col- 
lierville and served as mayor during the 
last carnival, because of the incumbent’s 
illness. He was a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, a Mason and Shriner 
and member of the Rotary Club. 

Surviving him is his widow, Mrs. 
Lucille Fowler Delaney. 

v 

ROBERT I. CAUGHEY, general traf- 
fic engineer of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. in St. Louis, Mo., died 
July 31 of a heart attack at his home 
in Normandy. He was 56 years old. 

Associated with the telephone com- 
pany since 1900, Mr. Caughey had been 
general traffic engineer since 1922. He 
had been on sick leave since last March. 
He was a native of Iowa. 

Surviving are his widow, the former 
Miss Sally Burton, and a daughter, Mrs. 
A. E. Miller of Nevada, Mo. 
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A Modern Small Exchange 
Network 


By L. L. RUGGLES 


American Automatic Electric Sales Company 


NOVEL FEATURES in equipment and service em- 
bodied in network of small unattended automatic 
exchanges recently placed in operation by the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. All operating 
personnel for the network is centralized in town 
where all toll and pay-station traffic is handled. 


HE ROCHESTER (N. Y.) Tele- 
:) phone Corp. has recently placed 
n operation a network of small 
unattended automatic exchanges which 
includes several novel features in equip- 
ment and service. The operating center 
of the network is an attended exchange 
at Dansville, N. Y., and four automatic 
exchanges have been installed at Way- 
land, Cohocton, Springwater 
and Atlanta, N. Y. 
Each of the automatic 
exchanges is of the step- 





illustration. Wayland, largest of the 
four automatic offices, is roughly in the 
center of the area, and toll lines—a 
total of 25—from the three smaller ex- 
changes are brought in to Wayland, 
and carried from there into Dansville 
in a loaded cable. A dial is provided 
on each position in the Dansville switch- 
board, and all cord circuits are arranged 
for dialing over the toll trunks. 

Through these dials, the opera- 
tors can dial connections to sub- 
scribers in any of the unattended 
exchanges, using the regular tele- 


| SPRINGWATER 


Approximate layout of net- 
work of small unattended 














WAYLAND automatic exchanges re- 









cently placed in operation 
by the Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp. 


ATLANTA 
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DANSVILLE 





LOADED CABLE 
DANSVILLE TO 
WAYLAND 
by-step (Strowger) type, supplied by 
Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 
Local traffic at each of these points is 
handled on a full automatic basis, while 
incoming and outgoing toll calls—in- 
cluding calls between any of the auto- 
matic exchanges—are routed through 
the toll board at Dansville. 

Thus all operating personnel for the 
network is centralized at Dansville, 
where the toll operator handles all toll 
and pay-station traffic, and, by remote 
control, occasionally checks the opera- 
tion of the automatic boards. 


This method of network operation 
was adopted by the Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp. after experience showed 


that the traffic load in each of the small 
exchanges was such that it did not jus- 
tify the full-time services of an op- 
erator 

The approximate layout of this new 
network is shown in the accompanying 
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4 CIRCUITS 


COHOC TON 


phone numbers. By dialing “9” and 
then one or two more digits, they can 
operate a test connector in any office, 
to determine operating conditions in 
any exchange. 

The four unattended automatic ex- 
changes are all equipped to provide ap- 


proximately the same combination of 


services, and differ mainly in size. Way- 
land has 170 regular lines, 10 pay- 
station lines, and 8 toll trunks; Cohoc- 
ton has 110 regular lines, 5 pay-station 
lines, and 4 trunks; Springwater has 
60 regular lines, 3 pay-station lines, 


and 5 toll trunks; Atlanta has 60 regu- | 


lar lines, 5 pay-station lines, and 4 
trunks. 


THE TYPE 14 
SUB-STATION 
PROTECTOR 


Tie. SAMOS 
Tr 
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An enclosed weatherproof sub- 
station protector, easily acces- 
sible and ruggedly built for 
either indoor or outdoor use. 
Mounting bracket is reversible, 
permitting exposed or con- 
cealed mounting, as desired. 
Regularly equipped with two 5- 
ampere fiber-enclosed fuses and 
two Type 2105 discharge blocks. 
Write for information on this 
and other Sands protective 
devices. 


SANDS PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 
is made by: 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 





Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD 
Chicago 
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The ORIGINAL and 
ever-popular self-clean- 
ing discharge block. 
Standard equipment in 
many Reliable 


products. 


OVER 25 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIES 
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Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 








Crapo Galvanized Wire 
and Steel Strand can be 
spliced and served without 
injury to the heavy, protect- 
ive zinc coating. The perfect 
adhesion of this tough, ductile 
coating to the wire enables it 
to withstand sharp bending and 
twisting, produces corrosion- 
resisting joints, makes for long- 
er life, lower maintenance costs. 


@rapo Galvanized Seven-wire 
Steel Strand and Telephone 
Wire are readily available 
in all standard grades and 
sizes from representative 


Supply Jobbers. : 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE C 
MUNCIE, # INDIANA 


cn lin ln. «lice 


Equipment and services of the Way- 
land exchange are typical of those of 
the other exchanges. Equipment is of 
the Strowger switch type, using line- 
finders. Harmonic ringing is used, 
serving one-, four-, and _ eight-party 
lines. Reverting call switches provide 
for automatically completing connec- 
tions between two stations on the same 
line. 

If a permanent occurs on any line, 
or if a party fails to replace his re- 
ceiver after a call, a_ timing 
“locks out” the line, releases the ex- 
change equipment, after a brief inter- 
val, and restores the line to normal 
after the permanent condition clears. 


device 


Pay -station service is furnished 
through manual telephones, in an un- 
usual arrangement. Each pay-station 
line is equipped with an automatic 
rotary switch, and when a receiver is 
lifted at a pay-station, the switch on 
that line automatically selects an idle 
trunk and connects the pay-station over 
this trunk to the Dansville switchboard. 
A “splash” of tone in the operator’s re- 
ceiver indicates that the call is a pay- 
station call. The operator completes, 
and has full supervision over, the con- 
nection. The rotary switches on the 
pay-station lines have an automatic 
“step-ahead” feature, providing for the 
seizure of a different trunk on succes- 
sive calls. 

Automatic trunk-hunting service for 
subscribers having more than one line 
is provided by the regular switch 
group, by means of a special provision 
on the connectors, which have auto- 
matic rotary operation on one level. 

The trunks to 
way trunks, ending on loop repeaters 
and incoming selectors in the automatic 
exchange. Dansville operators can sig- 


Dansville are two- 


nal any subscriber in an automatic ex- 
change by dialing the regular directory 
number; and subscribers can reach an 
operator by dialing “0.” 

The power equipment in each ex- 
change consists of battery, tube-type 
rectifier, and high-low voltage control 
which automatically maintain 
battery voltage within the proper limits. 


relays 


Operators at Dansville are informed 
at all times as to the operation of the 
unattended exchange equipment, by 
means of an alarm buzzer which oper- 
ates in case any unstandard condition 
arises. Alarm equipment in the unat- 
tended exchange seizes a _ trunk and 
sends the alarm. An operator can then 
determine the nature of the condition 
by dialing back into the exchange: 
“non-urgent” alarms are indicated by 
a tone in the operator’s receiver, and 
“urgent” alarms by the absence of 
tone. 

To complete the operators’ super- 
vision over the unattended exchanges, 
the ringing machine, dial-tone and busy- 





tone generators, etc., are furnished jn 
duplicate, and the operator can trans. 
fer from one set to the other by <imply 
dialing over the alarm trunk. 


vv 
Plenty of Romance 
Found in Directory Names 


Some people collect stamps, others 
books and butterflies but John C. Olson, 
a student at the University of Southern 
California, collects queer names in tel- 
ephone directories. As an example he 
found in the Los Angeles directory of 
382,000 names such combinations as 
Adam and Eve, Paradise and Bliss, 
Hamburger and Onions, Fair and 
Black and Blue, Sink or 
Swim, Profit and Loss, Ache and Pain, 
Doctor and Nurse, Stocks and Bonds. 


Warmer, 


For lovers Mr. Olson suggests the 
Arms, Lips, Hug, Kiss, Ca- 
ress, Date, Coy, Sex, Swain, Woo, Love, 
Baby, Dear, Dearie, Hon, 
Honey, Lamb, Lambkin, Lover, 
Sweet and Truelove. 


following: 


Darling, 
Milove, 


For young married couples the direc- 
tory had a plentiful supply of words 
such as Bride, Shy, Groom, Wedlock, 
Dovey, Doll, Sweet, Sweetman, Yen, 
Lovelady and Bliss. 

If you are thinking of making a 
night of it at the “hot spots,” he fur- 
nishes Blind, Blotto, High, Full, Stiff, 
Stanko, Booze, 18 Beers, Champagne, 
Port, Rye, Ginn, Stout, Sherry, Punch, 
Hops, Brew, Martini, Bourbon, Licker, 
50 Benders, three Sheets and a Wind. 

Some of the groups of three that he 
has dug out are: Win, Place and Show; 
Hook, Line and Sinker; Tall, Dark and 
Handsome. He found two Skeeters but 
no Bites. 

The first name in the directory has 
eleven A’s—the AAAA All-American 
Auto & Airplane Ambulance Associa- 
tion. The last name has plenty of Z’s, 
being Zzatz. 

The shortest name is M. Oi and the 
longest Mrs. Lillian Turner Van Der 
Sluis, Mr. Olson discovered after 
checking the entire book. 


vy 
Second Oklahoma District 
Meeting Set for October 


The second of the 1938 series of dis- 
trict meetings of the Oklahoma Tele- 
phone Association will be held at 
Broken Arrow, Okla., October 9. The 
meeting will be under the auspices of 
the Oklahoma Telephone Co., of which 
J. W. Walton, Broken Arrow, is vice- 
H. W. Hubenthal, secretary 
of the Oklahoma association, is coop- 
erating with Mr. Walton in preparing 
an interesting and helpful program. 


president. 


The first district meeting of the year 
was held at Watonga, Okla., June 24. 
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Company Wins Reversal 
of Compensation Award 


The Glenwood Telephone Co. won a 
reversal in the Nebraska Supreme 
Court of the workmen’s compensation 
award made to Mrs. Nora B. Sheets, in 
charge of the small exchange at Ayr, 
Neb., located in her home. When not 
busy at the switchboard she connected 
up the night bell and went about her 
household duties. She went out one day 
to get a drink of water on her back 
porch and to put away some milk and 
butter that had just been delivered. 
On her way back into the house she fell 
and broke her hip. 

The court held that there must be a 
casual connection between the employ- 
ment and the injury before a recovery 
can be allowed on a disability arising 
out of the course of employment. Where 
an employe deviates from her employ- 
ment and is injured while engaged in 
ner own business or enjoyment, the in- 
jury is not compensable under the work- 
men’s compensation law. She had not 
been summoned by any bell ring. 

“There is no evidence,” says the 
court, “that she was returning to her 
duties as telephone operator for the 
company. Her purpose in going upon 
the porch was not incidental to any 
work of the company. The fact that she 
went to get a drink, while on the porch, 
at the pump does not make her devia- 
tion from duty incidental to her em- 





Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 12 

1. Please refer to the preface 
for answer. 

2. No. 

3. Explain that it will be neces- 
sary to place a call with his 


operator for the desired 
party. 
1. No. The correct phrase is, 


“Ring (called toll center).” 
This indicates that the 
called toll center has been 
reached and that you wish 
to reach her again. 

+. The rate in effect between 
the points where conversa- 
tion takes place applies on 
the call. 








————— 
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ployment under the circumstances of 
this case. 

“From the nature of her employment 
and the salary paid, it was not ex- 
pected that she would work all the time. 
It was in the nature of a part-time job. 
It required her constant attendance, but 
not her constant work. She lived in her 
own house and did the required work. 
It cannot be said in such a case that 
every household duty was within the 
course of her employment or incidental 
thereto.” 

Judge Paine, in a dissent, held that 
the court should construe the compen- 
sation law liberally and not allow tech- 
nical refinements of interpretation to 
defeat its purpose. The act, he says, 
does not contemplate that an employe 
is a mere machine, required to stay at a 
particular place. His comfort and safe- 
ty are committed largely to his own 
judgment. 

Mrs. Sheets was not required, he 
added, to sit at the switchboard all the 
time; she stepped out to get a drink, 
which she had a perfect right to do, 
and if the alarm had sounded then she 
would have responded instantly, under 
which circumstances there could be no 
doubt about her being entitled to an 
award. 

vy 
Southwestern Bell Case 


Taken to Supreme Court 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., August 13, appealed to the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court from the order of 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, 
denying its application for an increase 
in local exchange rates in 14 Okla- 
homa cities. The telephone company 
sought increases in Ada, Ardmore, 
Blackwell, Chickasha, El Reno, Guthrie, 
Lawton, McAlester, Norman, Okmulgee, 
Ponca City, Sapulpa, Shawnee and Still- 
water. 

In its appeal, the company alleged 
that it has been losing money in 11 of 
these exchanges and making less than 
5 per cent net return in Blackwell, El 
Reno and Elk City. 

This rate application had been in the 
state supreme court before, but was 
withdrawn pending compromise nego- 
tiations which resulted in adjustment of 
rates at Oklahoma City and Tulsa and 
certain service and toll charges. The 
commission heard the application in 
connection with the 14 communities first 
named, but refused to grant the in- 
creases, and the company has again 
taken the case to the supreme court. 

Meanwhile, the Oklahoma Corpora- 





mission and Court Activities 


tion Commission is conducting a state- 
wide investigation of Southwestern Bell 
company rates. 

’ 


Service to Gambling 
Houses Not Unlawful 

The Florida Supreme Court, on July 
8, entered judgment in the case of 
Hagerty vs. Coleman et al., reversing 
the ruling of the Circuit Court of Dade 
County dismissing the complaint and 
denying a temporary restraining order 
in a suit to restrain the sheriff from 
seizing telephone equipment used by the 
plaintiff to receive and supply horse 
racing information to “bookmakers.” 

The court held that the Florida stat- 
utes do not make it unlawful to furnish 
telephone facilities to those engaged in 
maintaining gambling houses. “Nor,” 
said the court, “will the furnishing of 
telephone facilities with the knowledge 
that such facilities will be used for 
gambling purposes be construed as aid- 
ing in the maintenance of a gambling 
house by a third party who had no 
connection with the contract for facili- 
ties.” 

According to the opinion of the court, 
the appellant complained to the circuit 
court that he had leased building space 
in Miami in which he had installed 
various and sundry telephones and was 
engaged in the business of receiving in- 
formation concerning various sporting 
events over long distance telephone 
from all parts of the world—particu- 
larly horse racing from points in the 
United States and Canada—which he 
distributed to his customers over tele- 
phone lines for compensation. 

The bill of complaint also alleged that 
on January 12, 1937, the appellee, as 
sheriff of Dade county, entered appel- 
lant’s place of business and seized his 
telephone equipment; that he had at 
considerable expense caused the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
install other telephone equipment to 
replace that seized by appellee, and that 
he is now ready to resume business but 
fears to do so because of threats by 
the sheriff and his deputies to seize any 
and all telephone equipment found in 
his place of business. 

The bill of complaint prayed for a 
temporary restraining order to prevent 
the threatened seizure and removal of 
the newly-installed telephone equipment 
and for permanent injunction on final 
hearing. 

After taking testimony on the appli- 
cation for temporary restraining order, 
the chancellor denied such an order and 
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dismissed the bill of complaint. From 
this decree appeal was taken to the 
state supreme court. 

Excerpts from the ruling of the high 
court follow: 

“While the evidence shows conclu- 
sively that appellant is engaged in the 
business of furnishing telephone service 
to ‘bookies,’ it also shows that he is not 
interested in the bookies or their busi- 
ness; that the statutes of Florida do 
not make it unlawful to furnish tele- 
phone facilities to those engaged in 
maintaining a gambling house nor will 
the furnishing of telephone facilities 
with the knowledge that such facilities 
will be used for gambling purposes be 
construed as aiding in the maintenance 
of a gambling house by a third party 
who had no connection with the con- 
tract for the facilities. 

In State v. Coleman, supra, we also 
held that it was the use which patrons 
of a telephone company made of the 
service rather than the act of furnishing 
it that constituted a crime if one was 
conimitted, and that it was not a viola- 
tion of the criminal law to furnish infor- 
mation transmitted by telephone con- 
cerning the results of horse races or 
any other trial of skill or endurance. 
In the case at bar, the appellant does 
not use the information he collects for 
any purpose, he merely secures it and 
sells it to his subscribers for an agreed 
compensation. 

If appellant had been indicted for 
committing a felony or for operating a 
gambling house and had been convicted, 
there might have been reason shown 
for seizing his telephone equipment as 
gambling paraphernalia, but here he 
has not been indicted for an offense 
and he is in the conduct of a business 
that has not been condemned by law. 

If there is an offender, it would seem 
to be the ‘bookies’ or the ‘bookmakers’ 
and it is not shown that they have been 
indicted. If the act complained of was 
a violation of the criminal law, it would 
not be enjoined. . . 

Appellee entirely mistook his remedy. 
If a felony had been committed, he 
should have indicted the felon. It is not 
shown here that they have been indict- 
ed or informed against. It is true that 
property employed as the means of 
committing a felony may be seized 
under a search warrant and confiscat- 
ed, but the telephone instruments seized 
in this case were only remotely con- 
nected with the alleged felony, could 
only have been evidentiary, and there is 
no theory under which they should have 
been seized.” 

7. F 
Increases for Seven Ohio 


Associated Exchanges 
The Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 


|sion, on July 28, authorized the Ohio 


Associated Telephone Co. of |! rion, 
to increase its rates, effective August 
15, in several of its exchanges «s fol. 
lows: 

Farmers: Business, independe: line, 
from $2.40 to $3.00 per month: busi- 
ness, rural, $2.15 to $2.50; res lence, 
independent, $1.65 to $2.00; residence, 
rural, $1.65 to $2.00. 

Pioneer: Business, independent, $2.65 
to $3.00; business, rural, $2.15 to $2.50: 
residence, independent, $1.65 to $2.00: 
residence, four-party, $1.40 to $1.75: 
residence, rural, $1.65 to $1.75. 

West Unity: Business, independent, 
$1.65 to $3.00; business, rural, $2.15 to 
$2.50; residence, independent, $1.65 to 
$2.00; residence, four-party, $1.40 to 
$1.75; residence, rural, $1.60 to $1.75. 

Edon: Business, independent, $2.65 to 
$3.00; business, rural, $2.15 to $2.50: 
residence, independent, $1.55 to $2.00; 
residence, four-party, $1.40 to $1.75; 
residence, rural, $1.65 to $1.75. 

Evansport: Business, independent, 
$1.50 to $2.00; business, rural, $1.50 to 
$2.50; residence, independent, $1.00 to 
$2.00; residence, four-party, $1.75; res- 
idence, rural, $1.00 to $1.75. 

Bryan: Business, independent, $3.15 
to $4.00; business, two-party, $2.65 to 
$3.25; business, rural, $2.15 to $2.50: 
to $2.50; 
residence, four-party, $1.65 to $1.75; 
residence, rural, $1.65 to $1.75. 

Montpelier: 
$3.15 to $4.00; 
$2.65 to $3.25; business, rural, $2.15 to 





residence, independent, 


Business, independent, 
business, two-party, 
$2.50; residence, independent, $2.15 to 
$2.50; residence, four-party, $1.65 to 
$1.75; residence, rural, $1.65 to $1.7: 


vy 
Commission Secretary 


Recommends Rate Increase 

The secretary of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission has certified his 
report on the engineering and auditing 
studies of the Ohio Associated Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its tariffs at 
Evansport as follows: 

Business independent line, $1.50 to 
$3.00; business rural, $1.50 to $2.50; 
residence independent, $1.00 to $2.00; 
residence four-party, new, $1.75, and 
residence rural, $1.00 to $1.75. 

The company submitted a rate base 
of $38,720.87. The commission’s engi- 
neers recommended a base of $36,438.27. 
After deducting taxes the commission’s 
auditors found that under the proposed 
rates the earnings would be 3.038 per 
cent ($1,106.18) as compared to a pres- 
ent deficit equivalent to 1.57 per cent. 

On June 3 the secretary of the com- 
mission certified a report upon the ap- 
in- 


plication of the same company t 
crease its rates at Eden as follows: 

Business independent $2.65 to $3.00; 
business rural, $2.15 to $2.50; residence 
independent $1.55 to $2.00; residence 
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ist four-party $1.40 to $1.75 and residence through the automatic switchboard at income of $1,073.23, insufficient to pay 

ol- rural $1.65 to $1.75. Paden. An added investment of about operating costs, and a _ depreciation 
As against the company’s rate base $1,600 would be required to make the charge of $1,929.69, without any return 

ne of $57,548.07, the commission’s engi- change of equipment but no increase in upon the property. 

si- neers reported $50,554.98. The account- rates would be involved. 


7. © 


ce, ing study concludes that under its pres- 
iff the company is operating at a 


A few citizens of Paden appeared at 
the hearing and objected to the change. 
deficit of 9.675 per cent, while the pro- Mr. Davidson answered their objections 


Northern Ohio Company’s 
New Rate Schedules 


ce, ent ti 





65 posed schedule of rates will produce an and the commission took the matter The Ohio Public Utilities Commission, 
00; earning equivalent to 3.6 per cent on under advisement. on August 11, authorized the Northern 
0; the rate base. vy Ohio Telephone Co. to file new sched- 
15; vv Certifies Rate Application a as irae: ‘ me 
: . or the Elmore exchange, a schedule 
nt, Authority Sought to of Lyons (Ohio) Company in addition to the present rates for mag- 
to Modernize Small Exchange he secretary of the Ohio Public neto service, the following optional 
to Declaring that his company wished Utilities Commission, on August 9, cer- rates for the new automatic service: 
to to adopt “streamlined” methods as ap- tified to the mayor of Lyons and to the Business, independent line, $3.75; busi- 
: plied to modernization of telephone Lyons Telephone Co. a report on the ness, five-party, $3.25; residence, inde- 
to service wherever commercially possible, application of the telephone company to pendent (wall), $3.00; residence, desk, 
90; A. G. Davidson, commercial and sales _ revise its rates at Lyons as follows: $3.25; residence, five-party, $2.25; resi- 
00; supervisor of the Southwest Telephone Business, independent line, $1.50 to dence (desk), five-party, $2.50. 
75; Co., of Brownwood, Texas, appeared be- $4.25 per month; business, two-party, For the Cheshire-Lewis Center ex- 
fore the Oklahoma Corporation Com- $1.50 to $3.75; business, rural, $1.50 to change, a schedule cancelling the un- 
nt, mission July 6 with an application for $3.50; residence, independent, $1.25 to used tariff for magneto service since all 
to permission to install an automatic sys- $2.75; residence, four-party, $1.25 to subscribers are using the new automatic 
to tem at Paden, Okla. $1.75; residence, rural, $1.25 to $1.75. service. 
es- The company has about 75 subscrib- The company exhibits set forth a rate vy 
ie ers at Paden and seeks to install a base of $60,740.29, a deficit under pres- Asks to Purchase 
15 small automatic system there with con- ent rates of $4,176.55, and as an ap- 
to trol of the system at Prague, about proximation that the proposed rates will Chester (Neb.) Company 
50; eight miles distant, also one of the ex- increase the annual revenues $2,125.19. B. G. Miller, president and chief 
50; changes operated by the Southwest The commission’s engineers recom- owner of the Frontier Telephone Co., 
75; Telephone Co. mend an Ohio rate base of $44,920.91 of Crete, Neb., has applied to the Ne- 


Two-party business and four-party and find that under the proposed rates 


the operations in Ohio will result in an 
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braska State Railway Commission for 
authority to purchase the Chester Tele- 
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phon Co. which was recently orderea 
by the commission to make extensive 
bette nents following complaints by 
subscribers. Mr. Miller is also owner 
of the Crete Telephone Co. 

The Frontier Telephone Co. now 
owns exchanges at Reynolds and Hub- 
bell, serving 136 subscribers and has 
an investment of $33,000 in the proper- 
ties. The Chester Telephone Co. is 
owned by I. C. Steele, with assets of 
$24,000 and 205 subscribers. Chester 
is adjacent to Reynolds and Hubbell. 


vy 

Company Files Higher 
Rates: to Improve Lines 
The Nanticoke Valley Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., which serves some 94 
telephone stations in the localities of 
Maine and Union Center and surround- 
ing territory in Broome County, New 
York, has filed a revision of rates with 
the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion which increases the annual rates 


for service furnished from its Union 
Center central office from $10 to $11 
and for service furnished from its 


Maine central office from $10 to $12. 
This telephone company has total an- 
nual revenues of around $1,200. During 
the past five years, except in 1936, its 
operating expenses have exceeded rev- 
enues. As a result its lines and serv- 
ice have deteriorated. The increases now 
filed will yield additional annual reve- 
nue of about $138 and will permit the 


company to give a better grade of serv- 
ice by improving the condition of its 


lines 


vv 
Company Not Liable for 
“Eczema” Compensation 


The Hamilton County Farmers Tele- 
phone Association, Aurora, Neb., was 
relieved by the Nebraska 
Court of any liability for the case of 
eczema that McCall, an 
operator, to retire from its service. The 


Supreme 


forced Lena 
young woman claimed workmen’s com- 
pensation on the theory that the disease 
was contracted from the use of a head- 
set that had not recently been sterilized. 
The court said that the evidence did 
not establish the claim with sufficient 
definite evidence. 

Eczema, it said, is not an infection 
as that term is generally used, and the 
medical authorities say that it is not 
usually coupled with an accident. There- 
fore, there can be no recovery, as the 
law provides for awards only when 
there has been some violence to the 
physical structure and such infections 
or diseases as naturally result there- 
from. 

One authority says that eczema is a 
non-microbie inflammation of the skin. 
The court says that it follows that the 
headset could not have had eczema 
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germs upon it. If the headset had been 
unsterilized, as she claimed, it would 
not have caused the disease. The court 
points out that she was one of nine or 
ten similarly employed. None of the 
other employes contracted the disease. 
The appellant never had contracted it 
before, although she had worked for the 
company for 17 years and never knew 
of any other similar employe contract- 
ing the disease. 

The court says that it is firmly com- 
mitted to the doctrine that the burden 
of proof in workmen’s compensation 
cases is upon the employe to prove that 
the accident which caused the disability 
occurred in the course of employment. 
Suspicion and speculation do not pre- 
sent sufficient cause upon which to base 
an award under that act. Not having 
proved that she suffered an accident 
which resulted in the disease, or that 
it had even incidental connection with 
her employment, she 
damages. 


cannot recover 


vVYv 
Unlimited Injury Liability 
for Property Owners 

Considerable stir has been occasioned 
ix. legal and insurance circles in Ne- 
braska by a recent decision of the Ne- 
braska Supreme Court that, interested 
attorneys say, makes every owner of 
buildings in the state an insurer against 
injury regardless of whether the injury 
could have been anticipated by the 
owner and regardless of the fact that 
had it not been for an intervening 
cause—in the case at bar a high wind 
there would have been no injury. 

Insurance men say that to play safe 
all owners of property will have to take 
cut liability insurance since they may 
not know their buildings contain a 
defect in construction or caused by time, 
and that insurance companies will have 
to increase their rates by reason of the 
increased hazard. 

The rule of law announced in the 
case, Long vs. Crystal Refrigerator Co., 
is claimed to be in direct conflict with 
previous holdings to the effect that acts 
of an independent source are not con- 
current in causing injury if one merely 
furnished conditions rendering injury 
possible and, subsequently, an injury 
occurs from independent operation of a 
force not set in motion by the owner. 

7 ¥ 
Rates to Be Increased Upon 
Change in Equipment 

The Southwest Telephone Co. has 
been granted permission by the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission to adjust 
exchange rates at Purcell and Lindsay 
upen conversion from magneto to com- 
mon battery type of service. 

At Purcell 78.4 per cent of the busi- 
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Current Supply Unit 
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ness subscribers and 59.5 per cent of 
the residence subscribers agreed to the 
increased rates to apply upon conver- 
sion. L. T. Cook, Purcell attorney, 
who at the first hearing protested the 
proposed rate increases, withdrew his 
objections just before the last hearing. 
About 77 per cent of Lindsay subscrib- 
ers petitioned for the change in service 
with the proposed increases. 

New rates at the Lindsay exchange, 
applicable on the first billing date fol- 
lowing conversion, are: 

One-party business, wall or desk, 
$3.50 per month; one-party residence, 
wall or desk, $2.00; two-party residence, 
wall or desk, $1.75; business extension, 
75 cents; residence extension, 50 cents; 
handset extra 
month. 

Old rates which remain in effect, 
where not changed by the foregoing 
schedule, are: 


charge, 15 cents per 


One-party business, 
$3.00; two-party business, $2.50; one- 
party residence, $1.75; two-party resi- 
dence, $1.25; business extension, $1.00; 
residence extension, 50 cents; desk set 
extra charge 25 cents; handset extra 
charge 15 cents. 

On all comparable schedules the com- 
mission also fixed the same new rates 
for Purcell as apply to Lindsay. 


7 ¥ 
Upheld in Refusing 

Wires for Burglary System 

The New York Supreme Court, ap- 
pellate division, third department, on 
March 9, affirmed an order of the New 
York Public Service Commission which 
dismissed the complaint of the Owl- 
Protective Co. Inc. against the New 
York Telephone Co. for its refusal to 
lease the use of its wires in the city of 
New York for the purpose of operating 
a central alarm burglary system. 

The telephone company refused to 
furnish this service on the ground that 
the petitioner would thus be conducting 
a telegraph service, that it was incor- 
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B. J. Carney & Co., 1€0 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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porated as a business corporation and 
not under the transportation corporation 
law and that it had no franchise from 
the city of New York authorizing the 
use of its streets for this purpose. 
When the public service commission 
dismissed the complaint, on June 9, 
1936, the Owl Protective Co. Inc. ap- 
pealed to the court for a review of cer- 
tiorari. The appellate division of the 
New York Supreme Court, in affirming 
the order of the commission, referred 
the petitioner to Holmes Electric Pro- 
tective Co. vs. Williams, 228 N. Y. 407. 


vv 
Must Pay Cost of Moving 
Company Facilities 

The New York Court of Appeals, on 
April 13, in the case of City of New 
York vs. New York Telephone Co., held 
that the city must bear the cost of re- 
locating the telephone company’s un- 
derground structure in Fourth avenue 
in the borough of Brooklyn. This was 
necessitated by the removal of the city, 
for street safety purposes, of mall and 
subway entrances from the center of 
the street and the erection of new en- 
trances and stairways on the sidewalks 
to the municipal subway. 

In reversing the judgments of the 
lower court and ordering that the com- 
plaint be dismissed with costs in all 
courts, the appeals court held that the 
city could not compel the telephone 
company to pay the cost of the reloca- 
tion of its underground facilities. The 
findings of the appeals court follow, in 
part: 

“We think the relocation of defend- 
ant’s underground structures was not 
a necessary part of the highway im- 
provement. On the contrary, the con- 
struction of entrances to the subway 
was a proprietary activity of the city 
(Matter of Rapid Transit R. R. Com- 
missioners, 197 N. Y. 81, 96; Litchfield 
Construction Co. v. City of New York, 
244 N. Y. 251, 263; City of Los An- 
geles v. Los Angeles Gas & Electric 
Corp., 251 U. S. 32). 

Necessity, if any, for relocation of 
defendant’s facilities was due to plain- 
tiff’s selection of the locality for the en- 
trances to its subway. As owner of the 
railway it might, perhaps, compel the 
rearrangement of defendant’s facilities. 
Whether it had such right is not a 
question of decision here. With or with- 
out that right, it has proceeded to relo- 
cate them. No authority has been del- 
egated by the legislature to the city as 
owner of the subway to require reloca- 
tion of public utility facilities at the ex- 
pense of the utility. 

In relocating defendant’s under- 
ground structures, the city acted solely 
in its proprietary capacity as owner 
and operator of the subway under the 
provisions of the Rapid Transit Act, 





and, having acted in that capacity, jt 
must bear the cost (People ex rel, City 
of New York v. New York R ilways 
Co., 217 N. Y. 310; City of New York 
v. Hudson & Manhattan R. R. (o,, 299 
N. Y. 141; Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 
v. Depew & Lancaster Light, Power & 
Conduit Co., 251 N. Y. 562; 
App. Div. 


591).” 


allg. 225 


728, affg. 129 Misc. Rep. 


vy 
Opens Hearing in Wesi 
Virginia Bell Case 
The West Virginia Public 
Commission, on August 4, opened a 


Service 


hearing which culminated a three-year 
investigation of the accounts, inven- 
tories, and rates of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Earl H. Morris, chief engineer of 
the commission, who headed a staff of 
34 engineers and four stenographers, 
assembled in 1935 to conduct the in- 
vestigation, testified under questioning 
by Attorney General Clarence W. 
Meadows that the cost of reproducing 
the property of the company as of 
January 6, 1936, would be $20,698,962. 

He said that exchange property rep- 
resented $16,000,000 of the total and 
toll property $4,000,000. He placed the 
depreciated value at $17,000,000. 

Mr. Morris said he was adding to 
four volumes of inventories introduced 
into the record, a supplemental report 
breaking down land and _ property 
owned by the Chesapeake & Potomac 
company but leased to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., with a 
view to determining whether charges 
made for the use of the property were 
adequate. 

George S. Call, commission account- 
ant, testified he had examined accounts 
of the company for a period from 1924 
to 1937 and placed into the record sev- 
eral volumes of data from the investi- 
gation. 

Counsel for the telephone company 
was headed by R. E. Van Orsdale, of 
Washington, and R. S. Spilman, Sr., of 
Charleston. 

Assistant Attorney General Holt W. 
Wooddell was present for the commis- 
sion, in addition to Attorney General 
Meadows. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac serves 
127,000 customers over an area eMm- 
bracing three-quarters of West Vir- 
ginia. It has made some rate reduc- 
tions since the commission opened _ its 
self-instigated investigation. 

vv 
Summary of Commission 


Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

August 6: Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 

granted authority to supplement ex- 
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ity September 6: Hearing in Topeka on 
ays applica tion of the Southwestern Bell 





ork Telephone Co. for _permission to in 

999 crease its rates In Kansas City, Kans., Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
py to equal those in effect in Kansas City, Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less 
Co. Mo., and for authority to change the ; 
ré& rate for service connections and moving 

295 telephones in Kansas City, Kans. 
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esti- erty and business of the Patton Tele- No. 4 drops 10 per strip Model 6, Case C. Calculagraph, like 
phone Co. outside of Jewett. From the fi new at $25.00; Desk Sets, 3-bar, 

ae last annual report of Patton, it is noted No. 4—plugs 1000-ohm, W. E. at $10.00, Strom- 

pany that the plant represents an investment berg-Carlson at $8.50, Kellogg at 

%, : of $900 and had 17 subscribers. No. 94. kevs at ear “enna. san can 

ie Oklahoma Corporation Commission jemepnene Repatr Co., 161 - 1 

: ; : . Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
: August 10: Application of James Switchboard generators 

r W. Thompson of Tulsa for permission to 

mis- trade telephone exchanges at Britton (Practically New—Save 50°.) 

eral and Medford for exchanges of the 


no ogee ~_ pee nee he a POSITIONS WANTED 
cated at ollinsville anc askell, hear 

wes J iilen'under aivgemene "|| BUCKEYE TELEPHONE | | —————— 
em € nony introduced at the hearing & SUPPLY CO. WANTED-—Steady job on common bat- 


Vir- an To! ha rag of oe re- tery or magneto plant. Troubleman or 
sponsibility for the parties for main- 











. . Bas 

due- a ee wens : ; COLUMBUS, OHIO construction foreman. 38 years old; have 
its Ny adequate service if the proposed had 20 years’ experience. Address 8710, 
trade properties is approved. care of TELEPHONY. 





Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission O~. QUALITY WIRE And CORD 


_ August 12: Authority to extend its 
igs ine to serve Milton Beerkircher and Since 1900 


Howa Kent, town of Mifflin, granted 














sion the Iowa County Telephone Co. after 

the two subscribers expressed a _ pref- WHITNEY BLAKE co. 
2 Co. frence for that company rather than NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
ex- the Grant Telephone Co. 
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